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FRENZIES OF FASHION. 


In the neighbourhood of London, in almost any 
direction, but chiefly towards Herts and Essex, where 
there are many beautiful groves of trees and thick 
hedgerows, you may see, on a Sunday morning, 
bands of a mean order of wayfarers carrying cages 
and other apparatus for the purpose of catching 
small birds—larks, finches, nightingales, or what- 
ever little feathered creatures they can possibly 
secure. To speak quite plainly, we would call 
these depredators a set of heartless ruffians. What 
may be their ostensible profession, we know not. 
Sunday being an off-day, on which no wages can 
be earned, and no advantage is to be gained in the 
way of traflic, they set out on these bird-catching 
expeditions. There they go roving about the 
country, haunting the open commons and green 
lanes, also private domains; for they are not the 
least particular as to encroachments. They‘ave 
out for a holiday, with an eye to business. While 
the more orderly population are at church, they 
are spreading their lures, watching to insnare the 
feathered songsters and chirrupers that are flitting 
about innocently in the sunshine, and adorning the 
landscape by the beauty of their form, their grace- 
ful movements, and their gay plumage. These 
depredators may be compared to the class of men 
who are engaged in the hideous practice of slave- 
catching. They have neither any sense of justice 
| nor of mercy. Their proceedings are a scandal to 
decency and humanity. Having completed their 
nefarious day’s work, back they will be seen wend- 
ing their way to town with their cages crowded 
with miserable captives—a sight truly pitiable. 
There is now a law with denunciatory penalties 
against the capture of certain birds during a 
certain season, but the statute is imperfect, and, 
at anyrate, it is shirked in various ways, and fails 
to deter the habitual bird-stealers to whom we 
refer, Under strong temptations of pecuniary 
advantage, they either openly defy the law, or 
carry on their trade under false or illusory pre- 
tences. Seized by the police, and taken before 
magistrates, what then? If convicted, they may 


be condemned in a small fine, not difficult to pay. 
As for any loss of character arising from pro- 
secution, the idéa is ridiculous. There can be 
no loss of character among those who, as Burns 
humorously sings, ‘have no character to lose” In 
short, the law as it stands is very much circum- 
vented, and wild birds are captured in enormous 
numbers. 

In France, small birds are caught and killed, 
principally as articles of food. You see them 
hanging in bunches at the doors of poulterers’ 
shops, to be bought by keepers of hotels and 
restaurants. In the menus or bills of fare at the 
tables-CPhéte, dishes of these hapless birds make 
their appearance as an Entrée dalouettes et de 
rouges-gorges—in plain English, a dish of larks and 
robin redbreasts, Larks, we believe, are not quite 
unknown at some ‘highly respectable’ tables in 
this country ; but, happily, the custom, so revolt- 
ing to public feeling, is not likely to be generally 
followed. Nor do we imagine that there need be 
any fear of robin redbreasts becoming a popular 
dish at our dinner-tables. Small birds appear to 
be captured wholesale for some other purpose 
than being eaten. Some of them are sought for 
as song-birds to be sold to dealers, who supply 
them for parlour cages. Of this we have an evi- 
dence in shops that are stored with a variety of 
feathered and furred animals, secluded in different- 
sized cages—the birds hung about on the walls 
in a state of disconsolate agitation, like so many 
distracted slaves penned up for the choice of 
customers. As regards nightingales, their purchase 
may prove disappointing. If caught after they 
have paired, and deprived of their mates, they 
cease to sing, pine in their solitary imprisonment, 
and die of what we might call a broken heart 
—a mournful instance of man’s wanton outrage on 
the affections. 

We have never looked with complacency on the 
practice of keeping birds as domestic pets in cages. 
In the most favourable circumstances it looks like 
cruelty. The bird is made a prisoner for life. 
The cage may be gilded and well equipped as 


to food and water. But it is still a prison. The 
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little creature is violently and unjustly deprived 
of the liberty which is undoubtedly its natural 
birthright. Helpless and in our power, it is 
wronged. A contemplation of it day after day, 
and year after year—sometimes warbling, some- 
times with eyes faintly turned to the sunshine, 
like a prisoner looking wistfully from the bars of 
his window—is calculated, we think, to move the 
feelin The very lilt of its sweet notes has in it 
something doleful. The songs of birds are in- 
stinctively a call to companions, and in confine- 
ment no companions are usually near. The piping 
is thrown away. On hearing these abortive calls, 
our memory is led back to days long gone by, 
when audiences were almost melted to tears by the 
hetic song of that charming dramatic vocalist, 
iss Stephens— 


The bird in yonder cage confined, 
To me sings notes of sorrow— 


Or more emphatically, we are reminded of Sterne’s 
starling, uttering the cry, ‘I can’t get out, I can’t 
get out.’ Like Sterne, we feel the force of the 
appeal, though the sounds may be less signifi- 
cantly expressed. We have never kept a caged 
bird, and never will. Our pets must be left at 
liberty to roam out and in as they please, only 
under such restrictions as will tend to their 
security and comfort. 

The caging of small birds does not by any 
means account for the great number captured by 
vagrant trappers. There is now a demand for 
birds of this kind far beyond that either for 
the table, or for cages. The source of this 
new demand is in one of the whimsical frenzies 
of feminine fashion, and while under the influ- 
ence of this irrational furor, no more regard 
is paid to the claims of birds on our compassion 
than is felt by slave-catchers for the victims 
whom they drive away into hopeless servitude. 
It is painful to speak of cruel outrages being 
committed through the weak vanity of ladies. 
Only thinking of what will minister to a feverish 
fancy, they seem indifferent to the wrongs 
which they are the cause of inflicting on the 
lower animals. 

We allow that feathers are an adornment to the 
female head-dress; and kept within reasonable 
bounds, this species of decoration is far from being 
objectionable. The case is very different when we 
come to consider that gross abuse of the practice 
which consists in wearing the feathered skins of 
wrens, humming-birds, nightingales, larks, finches, 
and robin redbreasts, Are ladies who so decorate 
themselves aware of the fact, that these poor little 
birds are for the most part skinned while alive, in 
order that their plumage may retain that degree of 
gloss which is not ordinarily found in skins that 

we been flayed from the body after death? Talk 
of vivisection! Here is something infinitely more 
atrocious, and devoid of any excuse. Vast num- 
bers of birds are either so stripped of their skins, 
or plucked of their feathers during life. The 
opeagentont of the Telegraph, London newspaper, 
says that ‘he has seen as many as five hundred 
lark-skins in a shop window for sale at sixpence- 
halfpenny apiece,’ together with the information 

our i ity thoroughfares, I saw a 1 
number of sparrows, starlings, blackbirds, a 


various other kinds, including robins and wrens,’ 
Another correspondent mentions that a dealer 
within his knowledge, exposes for sale, stuffed for 
ladies’ bonnets, robins at eighteenpence each, and 
that in his window there is a representation of the 
~ by which these birds are caught. 
rom the daily press we could multiply evi- 
dences of this species of slaughter. ‘The fashion 
now so prevalent,’ says the Standard, ‘ of ornament- 
ing ladies’ hats and bonnets with small birds, 
has given such an impetus to the activity of 
the birdcatchers, both here and in France, as to 
cause well-grounded fears for the annihilation of 
our favourite little songsters. This was forcibly 
__ out in a case which came before the 
over bench, in which two men were charged with 
on ges Upon them were found no less than 
fifty-one dead skylarks, and a large number of lin- 
nets, thrushes, bullfinches, and other birds. A 
gentleman connected with the Customs at Dover 
stated that it was well known that a large pre- 
mium was paid to men like the prisoners for these 
birds, and that it was within his cognisance that 
during the past fortnight no less than two thou- 
sand of the brightest-plumaged birds from Nor- 
mandy passed through Dover on their way to a 
firm of milliners in London, their destination evi- 
dently being to ornament the hats and bonnets of 
Belgravian ladies. The Bench stated their deter- 
mination to punish severely all future offendeys.’ 
In some cases, birds are deprived of their wings, 
for the wings of certain birds are deemed 
superior decoration to head-dresses, Let us heb 
that the little creatures subjected to these crueltiés 


are killed in the process of being rifled of 7 


plumage, instead of enduring the pangs of pr¢- 
tracted dissolution. 

Native birds are not alone sought for artd 
sacrificed to the varying demands of Fashion. 
The world at large is laid under contribution. 
Germany, North and South America, the islands 
of the Pacific and the Atlantic yield their tribute. 
The demand for canary feathers goes considerably 
beyond the capacity of the home market. We 
have seen it stated that a wealthy lady, desirous 
of outshining her neighbours, had a dress which 
blazed with the feathers of a vast number of 
canaries, If this be true, we wonder how a lady 
could shew herself with any consciousness of selt- 
respect. 

We do not in the least expect that any observa- 
tions of ours will have the effect of turning the 
tide of fashions that are substantially founded on 
cruelty to different kinds of animals. To be 
in the fashion is a desire which overleaps all con- 
siderations of humanity or common-sense. We 
can at all events point out and protest against 
the scandal which the practices spoken of bring 
on the female character. In these days, we 
hear no end of harangues on the injustice 
done to women, and of their claims to an in- 
tellectual and political equality with men. Ab- 
stractly, we do not contest their mental qualifi- 
cations. But obviously they lay themselves open to 
charges of a want of moral courage. They evi- 
ren i have not the fortitude to resist the changes 
of fashion, however idiotic. They cannot stand 
out against the use of some or although it 
be of the most ridiculous kind, positively worthless 


and unsightly—such as huge bunches of false hair 
stuck on the back of their head. At certain 
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seasons, they will perseveringly dress themselves in 
jackets made of the skins of seals and sables, though 
made aware that the practice is not only injurious 
to health, but is the source of incalculable cruelty. 
They, with equal disregard of what is objection- 
able, decorate their persons with spoils torn 
ruffians from the quivering bodies of some of the 
most innocent and beautiful of God’s creatures. 
We do not mean to say that all ladies of high and 
low degree are chargeable with a guilty com- 
licity in these monstrous crimes against humanity. 
here are noble examples of the reverse. And 
what more noble instance of one who in every 
shape sets her face against cruelty to animals, great 
and small, than that of the BARoness BurpgEtt 
Courts! May her ladyship be successful ,in her 
untiring and disinterested remonstrances against 
the practices to which we have ventured to call 
attention. In a word, torturing and killing small 
birds with a view to the embellishment of female 
attire, ought on all hands to be peremptorily 
discountenanced. For very decency’s sake, we 
should hear no more of the ‘rights of women,’ 
till these and such-like outrages on humanity, 
feminine delicacy, and common-sense are relin- 
quished, W. C 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER XVI.—ON BOARD THE ‘MARY,’ 


‘Jenny,’ whispered Jeff, as he walked beside the 
little invalid carriage, in which she was wont to be 
conveyed when there was the least risk of fatigue, 
on its way to the boat-house, ‘what do you think 
of Holt’s get-up 

‘It is ravishing,’ was her enthusiastic reply. 

The remark was called forth by a suit of rough 
blue cloth, adapted for marine purposes, and a hard 
shiny hat, such as one expects to see surrounded b: 
a ribbon, embroidered with the name of a ship. It 
was not, however, so surrounded ; and the hue of 
the clothes, though of unmistakable azure, was very 
modest in tone. Mr Holt’s attire would, in short, 
nang. have altogether escaped censure, had it not 

n so undeniably new; but as it was, it gave the 
idea of premeditation. This gentleman, as Jenny 
had averred, had a special suit for every occasion ; 
not only morning-dress and evening-dress, and 
driving-dress and riding-dress, but even a partic- 
ular attire for croquet ; and now it appeared that 
he had not come wholly unprovided with even a 

achting costume. So far as his tailor could do it, 

e was, in fact, equal to any situation that country- 
life could place him in, and it was obvious that a 
had been in none of them—nor in the suits to 
match—before. 

‘There is one thing,’ continued Jenny, ‘that I 
must see before I die, and for which reason I wish 
it was winter. I yearn to behold that man in 
scarlet, with top-boots and a hunting-cap : that he 
has got them in his portmanteau, only waiting the 
opportunity for production, I am confident.’ 

‘He would look even more like a monkey then, 
than he does now,’ observed Jeff contemptuously. 


‘Not a bit of it. You wrong him there, Jeff. 
He would only look too new, like the gentlemen 
sportsmen who ride on horseback in the tailors’ 


shops in Regent Street. What irritates me is his 

being always so spick and span, so offensively 

xe with the occasion. I think, however, Mrs 
‘ampden likes it.’ 


‘ Why on earth should she like it ?’ 

‘Well, she feels it a personal compliment that 
he should have made such extensive preparations 
for his visit to Riverside. His only mistake has 
been that he did not provide a suit of Lincoln 


by | green for the archery-ground,’ 


Certainly his hostess seemed unusually affable 
to Mr Holt as he walked between her and Mrs 
Dalton down to the river, while Mr Campden 
preceded them with the two girls, 

‘Have you ever been in a steam-yacht?’ in- 
quired she, with an approving glance at his metal 
buttons. 

‘No, madam.’ He always called her ‘madam ; 
and she was not displeased at it. It seemed to 
mark the difference of social rank between one of 
her exalted position in the county and a mere 
stock-broker. 

‘I have been in other yachts often enough ; 
indeed, I may say too often, for I am a very indif- 
ferent sailor. I have several friends who are 
yachtsmen, but it is not everybody who can offer 
one a cruise in a steam-yacht,’ 

‘I think you will fipd the Mary very comfort- 
able,’ answered Mrs Campden languidly. ‘It is. 
named, as you may guess, after my daughter. She 
christened it, when it was first launched, with a 
bottle of the best champagne. For my own part, I 
thought it very extravagant, but my husband 
would have it so.’ ; 

‘It should not have been dry champagne,’ said 
Mr Holt, with a little smile. 

‘Why not?’ inquired Mrs Campden. ‘It would 
have been better—because cheaper—than clicquot.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt ; I was only referring to 
the irrelevance of christening a ship, you know, 
an article intended for the water, with dry cham- 


pagne. 
’ . Oh, I see,’ said Mrs Campden coldly ; ‘ it was a 
oke.’ 

, ‘It was a very little one, said Mr Holt apolo- 
getically ; then, sensible that he had made a quota- 
tion, not exactly from the classics, he blushed, and 
with great earnestness asserted that he was entirely 
of his hostess’s opinion as to the wicked waste of 
using clicquot for any such ridiculous ceremony as- 
christening a vessel. 

‘There was, however, nothing ridiculous about 
christening the Mary, observed Mr Campden 
chillingly. ‘Lord Wapshot—who is our lord- 
lieutenant—was so good as to honour the occasion 
with his presence ; and we had three or four hun- 
dred guests in a great tent, from Edgington’s, upon: 
eo have bee lendid spectacle, said 

‘It must have been a splendi e,” sai 
Mr Holt respectfully. 

But the lady of the house was not to be miti- 
gated ; she had been joked with by a stock-broker, 
and was resolved to resent it with becoming 
severity. 

‘My dear Edith, said she, addressing her other 
companion, ‘ what a pity it is your husband cannot 
accompany us this morning: there is nobody like 
him for making an expedition of this kind go off? 

‘He said he would perhaps join us in the course 
of the afternoon,’ said Mrs Dalton. ‘I am sure he 
regrets not being able to come, as much as you are 
good enough to say you regret his absence.’ 

‘Well, I don’t quite agree with F ps there, 
Edith, answered the hostess dryly. ‘1 must con- 
fess that I think if Mr Dalton wanted to come, he 
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would have come.—What do you say, Mr Holt? 
Do you think that he is so wrapped up in business 
as to allow it tointerfere with what is really more 
pleasant to him ?’ 

Mrs Campden was one of those uncompromising 
women who, if they were common, would make 
social life intolerable. If not absolutely delighting 
in battle, she would not go a hair-breadth out of 
her way to avoid it ; she knew that she would get 
no assent from Mrs Dalton, yet if she had been 
alone with her, it is probable that she would still 
have hazarded the same opinion ; as it was, she 
turned to her male guest, reckoning confidently 
that he would purchase his own forgiveness at the 
sacrifice of his friend. Here, however, she was 
mistaken. 

‘Indeed, madam, I cannot agree with you. Mr 
Dalton has not only an aptitude for business, 
which, considering he has only taken to it com- 
paratively late in life, is surprising, but I have 
never known him postpone any matter of import- 
ance to mere pleasure.’ 

Mrs Campden sniffed incredulously. ‘Ah, you 
men always hang by one another,’ she said, ‘ when 
one comes to talk of the great art and mystery 
called business, which you would have us believe 
no woman can understand; but I have known 
some very ordinary people who have Succeeded in 
it uncommonly well.’ : 

Poor Mr Holt ; he really looked very ‘ordinary’ 
when she said that. He would have flattered 
himself, if it had been possible, that she was allud- 
ing to Mr Campden, but the glance with which 
she accompanied her remark, made that impos- 
sible. He hoped at least to meet with gratitude 
from Mrs Dalton, to win whose favour he had thus 
boldly defied their hostess, in defending Dalton ; 
but she only favoured him with a forced smile. 
The whole subject of business in connection with 
her husband was painful to her ; she felt, too, that 
he needed no defence, and least of all from Mr 
Richard Holt. 

By this time they had reached the boat-house, 
from which they were to be rowed to the yacht, 
which was waiting for them with her steam up in 
mid-stream. It was a beautiful craft, fitted u 
solely with an eye to comfort. The smoke an 
steam, and all the disagreeables, were confined to 
the after-part of the vessel; and the fore-part, 
consisting of a raised deck and highly decorated 
cabin, was admirably adapted for a party of 
pleasure. Upon the deck they all took their seats, 
except Mr Campden, to whom confinement of any 
sort was disagreeable, and who paced up and down, 
not so much like a sea-captain on his marine 
domain, as a hyzena ina cage. It was very good- 
natured of him to have proposed the expedition, 
for it was not at all to his taste. He would have 
much preferred to be roaming about his territorial 
possessions with an axe in his hand, cutting down 
trees at random, to which occupation a man who 
has exchanged town for country, late in life, is 
pretty sure to condemn himself. He was wont to 
term it ‘thinning the timber, until Dalton had 
given another name to this amusement of his 
friend—‘ raising money on the estate.’ 

The river-voyage was very beautiful, with craggy 
hills on one side, and on the other rich meadows and 
woodlands, which ‘marched,’ as Mrs Campden took 
oceasion to remark, ‘ with the Riverside property ;’ 
but it was of short duration. In a little while they 


reached the lake, a broad sheet of open water, with 
no great picturesqueness to recommend it. Blea- 
barrow mere is inferior both in grandeur and loveli- 
ness to even the least attractive of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland lakes; it is high placed, but the 
shores are low and barren. It is, in fact, surrounded 
by moorland. When the first ebullition of spirits 
that always accompanies the start upon a ay wend 
trip, had subsided, even the young people began 
to feel a sense of boredom. It is possible that 
salt-water may have an enlivening effect—indeed, 
it must be so, or only the very poorest persons, 
with something solid to gain by it, would surely 
commit themselves twice to a long voyage—but 
it is certain that expeditions upon fresh-water, 
unless it be on a river, where you can land if you 
please, soon become excessively tedious. People 
get tired of one another's company afloat in one- 
tenth of the time that they do on shore. The air 
and the water together have also a sedative effect 
upon that large class of persons who are charitably 
described as ‘having no great resources within 
themselves’—in plain English, who do not know 
what it is to think. 

In half an hour, Mrs Campden was givin 
more assents by nods, to the opinions express 
by her companions, than she had given by 
words for the last six months. If you had'taxed 
her with being asleep, she would doubtless have 
indignantly denied it; but it was true, never- 
theless, Her husband, who openly confessed 
that he did not ‘care for scenery,’ was conversing, 
cigar in mouth, with the ship’s engineer about 
vertical and horizontal movements. Mrs Dalton, 
who sat beside her hostess, was not, indeed, like 
her, in the land of dreams, but she was scarcely 
conscious of what was taking place around her; 
her thoughts were busy with the sad future that 
was awaiting—and so immediately—her dear ones, 
but of which they had as yet received no hint. 
Their lively talk, though she heard not the words, 
jarred upon her ear; their laughter smote her 
heart only less sorely than their misery would 
presently smite it. In a few days—in less than a 
week—they would leave Riverside for what had been 
their home, but which was now, in fact, no longer 
theirs, and then the news of their ruin must needs 
be broken to them. In a few months, another 
child would be born to her—the consciousness 
of which is of itself a to most women— 
heir to its father’s fallen fortunes, and a new 
burden for them to support. Physically, she 
was far from well; an abiding sense of weakness 
was always present with her, which gave her 
apprehensions for the future, when her time of 
trial should come ; but they were not —_—_ 
sions upon her own account. Persons of her pure, 
self-sacrificing sort are the last in the world to 
entertain a high opinion of their own merits ; but 
if common-sense be allowed to enter into the 
region of theological speculation at all, they are 
probably conscious that things must needs be 
well with them when they have shuffled off this 
mortal coil; that the end of their labours—even 
though they ignore all thoughts of reward—must 
needs be good and gracious ; at all events, they 
have no fear, save the fear of being taken from 
those they love, and who have need of their love. 
Oh, deep and terrible mystery of life, wherein 
such beings as these suffer and perish, while the 
vile and selfish prosper and live on! 


| 
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In Mrs Dalton’s face, indeed, could be read 
nothing of this ; a serene cheerfulness pervaded it, 
not only to common eyes, but even to those which 
affection had rendered keen ; but she felt herself 
unequal to any attempt to — hilarity. The 
duty, therefore, of making the time pass agreeably 
devolved solely upon the ‘young people, and Mr 
Holt, and the latter had by no means been formed 
by nature expressly for this vocation. 

‘Weare getting deadly dull, said Jenny presently, 
after a meritorious struggle or two to ‘lift’ the 
conversation, which had done more harm than 
good, and indeed left it a corpse. ‘What do you 
say to “Lights” or “ Twenty Questions ?”’ 

These were drawing-room games which were 
sometimes played at Riverside, and with which all 
the party were familiar. In the former, two persons 
select a word of various meaning, and talk of it 
aloud under its various aspects ; though taking 
care not to name it, while the others guess, from 
the ‘lights’ thus thrown upon it, what the word is. 
Even then it is not mentioned ; but whoever thinks 
he has discovered it joins in the conversation, and 
is admitted into it, permanently or not, according 
to the correctness or otherwise of his surmise. So 
one by one the whole company join in, till some 
unhappy wight, not apt for the amusement, finds 
himself out in the cold, the solitary listener to a 
general conversation of which he does not under- 
stand the drift. Mr Geoffrey Derwent, great as he 
was at croquet, unrivalled in the archery-ground, 
and by no means despicable at the billiard-table, 
very often found himself at Lights in this unsoci- 
able position. Mr Holt, on the other hand, though 
by no means good at games that require dexterity, 
had rather shone at Lights, though, it is true, in a 
very inferior way to John Dalton, who was so 
ready at them, that, as Kate said, ‘you might just 
as well tell papa at once.’ 

‘I think drawing-room games out of doors are 
slow,’ said Jeff decisively. 

‘But they can’t make us slower than we are,’ 
answered Jenny, ‘since we have come to a full 


stop.’ 

oF shall be very glad to play at Lights, or any- 
thing else, to promote the general hilarity,’ said 
Mr Holt 

‘That is a very large order, “the general hilarity,”’ 
muttered Jeff to Jenny. 

‘It is not so much the promotion of hilarity, Mr 
Holt, as it seems to me,’ said she, ‘ as the avoidance 
of utter collapse that we have to provide for. We 
have no idea (doubtless) how stupid we have been 
ourselves for the last half-hour, but everybody has 
noticed it in his neighbour.’ 

‘I have not noticed it in you, Miss Jenny,’ 
returned Mr Holt gallantly. ‘I have only observed, 
as in Macaulay’s case, that there were occasionally 
“flashes of silence.”—What do you say, Miss Kate ? 
Are you for games or no games ?” 

Kate did not like Mr Holt, but she had looked 
upon him with less disfavour ever since he had 
endeavoured to take the blame off Jeff’s shoulders 
in the matter of the Guide Race ; and she thought 
Jenny was hard upon the man. True, he was not 
quite up to the standard of ‘a gentleman ;’ but that 
seemed to her rather a reason why they who were 
his superiors should deal tenderly with him. More- 
over, she was resolved not to ‘snub’ him, ever 
since Mary had dropped that unpleasagt hint about 
his devotion to her on the night of the charades, 


lest her coldness should be laid to that account. 
Thus specially appealed to, she gave her voice for 
games, and they were commenced accordingly. 
Jenny and Mary had the word—though the two 
sisters would have carried on the conversation 
better—and the réle of the rest was to listen. 

‘It is curious,’ said Jenny, ‘that you generally 
either see them in great numbers, or else only one 
at a time’ 

‘Nay,’ returned Mary; ‘I have often seen two 
and four of them, though seldom three, when their 
object has been to make us good.’ 

‘Or perhaps only goody-goody, which is quite 
another thing,’ observed Jenny. 

‘Mamma, however, believes in their efficacy 
implicitly,’ said Mary. 

‘I hope so, my dear,’ observed Mrs Campden, 
awakened by this reference to herself ; and under- 
standing dimly that she was called upon to endorse 
some moral or religious principle. 

‘Tam afraid you have no right to join in our 
conversation, my dear Mrs Campden,’ said Jenny. 

‘They are playing at Lights,’ explained Kate 
apologetically. 

‘My dear Kate, I am perfectly well aware of 
that,’ returned the hostess with dignity. It was a 
maxim with her not only never to own herself 
wrong but even mistaken. 

‘But you know fps have not guessed it, mamma,’ 
urged Mary ; ‘and it’s contrary to the rules to talk 
to us unless you have.’ 

‘Your mother does not even keep one of them 
in her house, I believe, continued the audacious 
Jenny, whose character was faulty in this particu- 
lar—that she had no reverence for those she did 
not respect. She was impatient of pretence of any 
kind, and would rap her hostess’s knuckles as soon 
as she would have rapped those of anybody else. 
What business had the woman to insist upon it 
she was awake when she was asleep ? 

‘No,’ said Mary ; ‘we do not keep one at present, 
though we did so at one time,’ 

‘Yes; that is very curious, observed Jenny 


thoughtfully. ‘The poor keep none of them. 


“The moderately rich keep one of them. The rich 


keep none of them ; but the very rich indeed— 
uite magnificent people, that is—keep lots of 
them.’ 

‘This is like a riddle of the Sphinx,’ exclaimed 
Jeff despairingly. 

‘And you are not the Cdipus to guess it,’ 
retorted Jenny. ‘As it happens, however, it is 
not a riddle, though I have seen it in a charade.’ 

‘And on the stage” said Mary. ‘They look 
lovely on the stage.’ 

‘Yes; but I think the gentlemen admire them 
more than the ladies. I am sure if you were to 
appear as one, Mary, they would admire you 
immensely,’ 

Mary blushed and tittered; and Kate put in: 
‘They were very useful to ladies, however, in old 
times, were they not ?’ 

‘Who is this young person?’ inquired Jenny, 
with icy gravity, of her coadjutor. ‘ Do you think 
she has a right to join in our private conversa- 
tion ?’ 

‘Let us inquire,’ said Mary.‘ When were they 
useful to ladies, miss ?’ 

‘In muddy weather,’ rejoined Kate, and thereby 
established her position, There were now three 
to carry on the talk instead of four. 
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‘Have you ever known them to change colour ?’ 
inquired Jenny with a comical look. 

‘No,’ said Mary. ‘I have known them of differ- 
ent colours, but never to change.’ 

‘Nor I) said Kate. ‘Give us further particu- 


‘Well, I have known those to which Mrs Camp- 
den is attached to be red, and yet occasionally not 
red.’ 

‘Are they not often mentioned in romances?’ 
inquired Mrs Dalton, smiling. 

‘Mamma has guessed it!’ cried Kate delightedly. 
Well done, mamma !’ 

‘I am not sure,’ said Jenny severely. ‘ We must 
not encourage rash speculation. What writer of 
romance is mostly associated with them ?’ 

‘Sir Walter Scott.’ 

‘Very true ; yet he has not ‘cee the most 
popular—and the largest—of all’ 

*I have got it!’ cried Jeff triumphantly. ‘The 
largest of all is capital.’ 

© Who is this noisy youth ?’ inquired Jenny con- 
temptuously. ‘I cannot think he belongs to us.’ 

‘Yes, he does,’ persisted Jeff stoutly ; ‘ the largest 
of all was apt to go to sleep a good deal.—Mr Holt 
has not guessed it yet.’ 

‘If Mr Holt’s literary sympathies were confined 
to a single book, as yours are, Jeff, said Kate 
reprovingly, ‘he would have guessed it as easily 
as you.’ 

‘Oh, I see!’ cried Mr Holt, forgetting his 
humiliation in the consciousness that Kate had 
been kind to him. ‘I certainly ought to have 
recognised the Fat Boy.’ 

‘I don’t see it, now, argued Mrs Campden, who, 
to do her justice, was seldom the last left in ignor- 
ance of the desired word. ‘Of course a boy changes 
colour—though rarely, unless he’s bilious ; how- 
ever much it may be expected of him, one never 
sees one blush.” She never missed a chance of 
hitting at poor Jeff, but this time he had the 
advantage of her. 

‘The word is not quite “ Boy,” madame, though 
very like it” explained he, with elaborate polite- 
ness ; ‘it is Page ; which, when in the form of a 
tract, is occasionally not read. Moderately rich 
People keep one’—— 

‘T don’t think it’s at all a good word,’ inter- 
rupted Mrs Campden curtly. ‘I think it stupid.’ 

*O mamma!’ exclaimed Mary; ‘I think it’s an 

‘Uncle George, do, pray, come here,’ cried Jenny, 
who, having herself invented the word, was by no 
means willing to submit to the voice of detraction. 
‘We want an independent opinion from you.’ 

‘My dear girl, I have not ay sa such a thing 
these twenty years,’ replied Mr Campden, coming 
forward with his cigar. 

Mrs Campden bit her lips, and so did the young 
people, though from a different cause. It was 
with difficulty that they restrained themselves 
from laughter. 

‘We want to hear your opinion of the word 
Page for Lights,’ continued Jenny. ‘Do you 
think it a good word, or not?’ 

‘It is not a bad word, so far as I know,’ replied 
Mr Campden comically. 

‘Now, do be serious, Uncle George. Is it well 
chosen or ill chosen? Somebody says it’s stupid.’ 

‘I should think that was the person who had not 
guessed it,’ observed the referee, 


‘Thank you, said Mrs Campden icily. ‘It 
appears to me that you have not learned politeness 
from the society of your stoker yonder.’ 

‘Good gracious !’ exclaimed the unhappy man, 
‘how was I to know that it was you, my dear? 
You are generally the very first to guess these 
things.’ 

‘Please, either to put your cigar out, or to return 
to your friend in the engine-room,’ was the uncom- 
promising reply; ‘ladies do not like tobacco- 
smoke puffed into their faces, Mr Campden,’ 

‘On board steam-yachts, my dear,’ rejoined he 
good-naturedly, ‘smoking is always allowed, except 
abaft the funnel. Nevertheless, to hear is to 
obey;’ and with a salaam to his lady and master, 
intended to be eastern in its profundity, Mr 
Campden retired, only to reappear, however, in a 
few minutes, fresh and smiling, at the luncheon- 
table. Under the influence of good viands and 
champagne, the little company, which had been 
getting somewhat limp and out of spirits, soon 
revived. The great prescription for a water-party 
is what Dr Curzon termed ‘constant support ;’ 
a luncheon should be always going—and so 
far as the young people were concerned, the 
excursion, after all, proved a considerable success, 
Mrs Dalton’s eyes, however, in vain swept the 
dreary moorland for her husband ; he came not, 
and, her heart foreboded, was too sad to come. 
It never struck her, as it would have struck some 
wives, that he might have ‘ made an effort,’ as she 
had done, and helped her to endure the happiness 
and laughter of the rest by his presence. Since he 
could not be merry, she was glad to think that he 
was spared the pain she sutfered ; but she pined 
to be with him, that her love might comfort him. 
What was he doing all alone at Riverside? Twice 
had Mrs Campden addressed her, though, it must 
be allowed, in a very low voice, without diverting 
her attention from this melancholy thought. 

‘My dear Edith, are you asleep?’ said she at 
last, a little sharply. 

‘A thousand pardons, Julia. I suppose the 
motion of the vessel made me drowsy.’ 

‘It must have made you blind as well as deaf, 
my dear,’ whispered her hostess, ‘if you have not 
noticed the very marked attentions that somebody 
has been paying to your Kate all day. Of course, 
she is well able to take care of herself, but, in my 
opinion, it is a piece of downright impertinence 
on his part.’ 

‘I have observed nothing,’ answered Mrs Dalton, 
her delicate pale face flushing in spite of herself. 
‘Are you referring to Mr Holt ?’ 

‘ Well, I suppose I am not referring to Geoffrey, 
my dear—that would surely be a little too absurd. 
I say, considering the sort of footing on which Mr 
Holt has come down here—not, I must say, alto- 
gether with my approbation—as your husband’s 
business-friend, it is most impertinent in him to 
presume in that way. We have every reason, how- 
ever, to believe that Kate has a proper contempt 
for the man.’ 

‘Well, I think we may be assured at least that 
Kate has not fallen in love with him, said Mrs 
Dalton, smiling. She had quite recovered herself 
now, and would have been more than a match for 
her hostess on such a topic a month ago ; it is true, 
she no longer felt on equal terms with her, but 
then the other did not know it. 

‘In love with him!’ repeated Mrs Campden 


scornfully. ‘I should as soon have imputed to 
her an attachment to the footman.’ 

‘Mr Holt is your guest, Julia,’ returned Mrs 
Dalton stiffly. Her anger was not stirred upon 
Mr Holt’s account at all, and Mrs Campden knew 
it, and drew in her horns at once. 

‘Well, of course the footman is an exaggeration, 
my dear ; but the man has no sort of right to lift 
his eyes so high.’ 

‘Of course, such a match would be ill-assorted,’ 
returned Mrs Dalton. ‘To begin with, there is a 
very great disparity in years.’ 

‘Nay, that would surely be a trifling objection, 
compared with others. He is not on the same 
level in society, nor anything like it ; while, even 
as to his wealth—there is no knowing, with these 
speculating people, whether they may not be 
beggars to-morrow ; and it is no discredit to dear 
Kate, considering her bringing-up and reasonable 
expectations, if I say that she is totally unfitted 
for any other life than one of assured ease and 
affluence.’ 

‘I hope that is not so,’ said Mrs Dalton hesi- 
tatingly ; and here it was almost upon her tongue 
to tell why it was she hoped better things of Kate, 
of the necessity that had arisen that Kate and 
all her children should fit themselves for quite 
another life than one of affluence; but her com- 
panion’s impatience cut her short. 

‘O nonsense, Edith, I do sincerely trust you 
will never encourage her to throw herself away 
upon a poor man. Indeed, I know no one—except, 
perhaps, my own daughter—less likely to be happy 
with such. Of course, riches cannot insure con- 
tentment ; but it is quite as certain that poverty, 
when it falls upon those who have been used to 
riches, produces discontent, peevishness, coldness 
of heart, and in the end, often downright dislike 
for those—even when they are not in fault—with 
whom we are compelled to live. There is a 
deal of nonsense talked on the other side of the 
question ; but it is rather a suspicious circumstance 
that all the eloquence in favour of poverty comes 
from people who are either very rich, or not in 
a position to feel the want of money. You never 
hear a man with a large family, for example, 
preaching up the delights of a small income.’ 

‘But when you had a small income yourself, 
Julia—or one comparatively small—you were just 
as happy as you are at present.’ 

It was now Mrs Campden’s turn to blush, 
which she did very violently, though somewhat 
sare She was one of those women who 

lush in patches, and especially on the forehead, 
the ears, and the tip of the nose. 

‘ Of course, we have had our day of small things, 
Edith, as I have never sought to conceal; but 
that was before we occupied our present position 
in’—she was going to say ‘the county,’ but she 
modestly exchanged it for—‘society. Having once 
attained to that, it would be a great bitterness 
to fall even to the place that I once occupied, 
perhaps contentedly enough.’ 

‘Yet, you would surely not dislike, on that 
account, those with whom you were compelled to 
live—your husband, for example—even though, 
as you put it, he might have been the cause of 
your calamity ?’ 

‘I honestly tell you, Edith, I should like him 
none the better for it; and should not certainly 
expect that Mary would have the same respect 
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for him. A man who, having once established 
himself and family, risks, I do not say their means 
of livelihood—for that would be downright selfish 
wickedness—but their (I know no other word for 
it) “ position,” by speculation, loses not only their 
money, but their dutiful affection and regard, and, 
in my opinion, deserves to lose them. “Ot course, 
Mr Holt yonder, with no family ties, may do as 
he pleases ; but what would the world say of your 
husband, for example, if he allowed himself to be 
persuaded by him to enter into any dangerous 

‘Well, what would the world say?’ inquired 
Mrs Dalton, looking quickly up into her com- 
panion’s face. 

‘Why, they would say—some very hard things,’ 
answered the other, not without some signs of 
discomposure. ‘Even in a supposititious case, one 
would not like to say what things; but my point 
is, that though you yourself might forgive him, 
your children would endorse what would be said.’ 

‘And, in your opinion, they would be justified 
in so doing ?’ asked Mrs Dalton coldly. 

‘In my opinion, they would at least be excus- 
able, Edith. You are not annoyed with me, I 
hope, for speaking my mind. I am taking, of 
course, only a general case. I am quite sure Mr 
Dalton is the very last man in the world to 
commit such a piece of folly ; but my argument 
is, that if any one in his position did commit it, 
it would be a crime.’ 

Here the Mary grounded, as she was accus- 
tomed to do, on every other trip, some yards from 
her proper anchorage in the river. Taking into 
account the interest of money sunk in the purchase, 
and the expense of her maintenance, each of these 
rare excursions to Bleabarrow mere cost her owner 
about five-and-twenty pounds. But his wife at 
least did not begrudge it. No family in the county 
could boast of the possession of a steam-yacht, 
except the Campdens. 


‘MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS’ 


THE effect of certain sounds upon the mind is often 
very curious. We do not allude to the ordinary 
phenomena of speech, singing, and music, where 
the sound-producing < ope is tolerably familiar, 
and its distance from the hearer estimated with a 
near approach to accuracy. The effect is only 
‘mysterious’ when there is any doubt as to where 
the sound comes from, and how it has originated ; 
the imagination then begins, and sometimes works 
itself up to very singular hallucinations. Night, 
or darkness without night, has much to do with 
this matter. When we cannot see the sound- 
producing agent, conjecture is apt to run wild; 
and ghost-stories often depend on no better found- 
ation than this. For instance, certain sounds 
may frequently be heard at night, coming from 
the air above, but from an invisible source—a 
kind of whistling or prolonged cry, the producers 
of which are known in certain parts of England 
as ‘whistlers.’ Some legends make it out that 
these whistlers are ghosts, some evil spirits, some 
Wandering Jews. But the truth is that the 
sounds proceed from birds, such as wild geese or 
lovers, which are in the habit of flying in flocks 
y night, either for the — of reachin 
distant feeding-grounds, or during their ann 
migrations. The cry which is usually uttered by 
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the ‘leader’ during these nocturnal bird-flights 
has, from ignorance of its cause, been regarded as 
weird and mysterious by superstitious folks, who 
associate it with impending evil. 

Sir David Brewster gives an excellent account 
of a mysterious night-sound which would have 
frightened many persons, but which proved inno- 
cently harmless when tested by a steady observer. 
A gentleman heard a strange sound every night, 
soon after getting into bed; his wife heard it 
also, but not at the time when she retired, a little 
earlier than he. No probable cause could be 
assigned ; and the effect upon the imagination 
became rather unpleasant. He found, some time 
afterwards, that the sound came from a wardrobe 
which stood near the head of his bed. He almost 
always opened and closed this wardrobe when un- 
dressing ; but as the door was a little tight, he could 
not quite close it. The door, possibly affected 
by gradual changes of temperature, forced itself 
open with a sort of dull sound which was over in 
an instant. From the lady not being in the habit 
of using that wardrobe, the mystery became asso- 
ciated with her husband only. Many a ghost- 
story would receive its solution by a little attention 
to the sounds resulting from the expansion and 
contraction of wood-work, such as doors, panels, 
wainscoting, and articles of furniture. Heard at 
night, when all is still, the sudden creaking of 
furniture in a room is apt to be somewhat startling, 
until one comes to know that it is simply due to 
‘the weather,’ 

Sound being generally more audible at night 
than in the daytime, is often exaggerated by those 
who overlook that fact. Humboldt specially noted 
this when listening to the cataracts of the Orinoco, 
and traced it to differences in the humidity of 
the air. The atmosphere is sometimes more than 
usually transparent, and sometimes more than 
usually opaque, to sounds as well as to light ; Dr 
Tyndall has recently proved thisin a striking way, 
in relation to the audibility of fog-signals in dif- 
ferent states of the weather. A little mystery 
is also due to the fact that we sometimes know 
that sound is being produced by an object visible 
to us, and yet we cannot hear it. The chirp of the 
sparrow is inaudible to some persons ; others, who 
can hear it, cannot hear the squeak of the 
bat; and all of us are at the mercy of a kind of 
tone-deafness (analogous in some degree to Dr 
Dalton’s colour-blindness), in regard to sounds of 
acute pitch. A singular case of visible but inaud- 
ible drumming occurred during the American War 
of Independence. English and American troops 
were drawn up on opposite sides of a river ; the 
outposts were mutually visible; and the English 
could see an American drummer beating his tattoo, 
although no sound could be heard. This is attrib- 
uted to a kind of tone-opacity which affected the 
air over the river in a particular state of temper- 
ature and humidity. 

There is, to most of us, much mystery in sounds 
when louder than we expected to find them. A 
well at Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of Wight, has water 
at the bottom ; and when even so small an object 
as a pin is dropped into the water, the sound can 

above, although the well is more than 
two hundred feet deep. At St Alban’s Cathe- 
dral, it used to be said, the tick of a watch could 
be heard from end to end of that very long build- 
ing; whether the recent restorations have inter- 
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fered with this phenomenon, we do not know. 
Sound can be heard over water at a greater distance 
than over land; Dr Hutton heard a person reading 
at a hundred and forty feet distance on the Thames, 
whereas he could only hear him seventy feet off on 
shore. Sound can be heard over ice, also, more 
easily than over land. When Lieutenant Foster 
was wintering in the Arctic Regions, he found he 
could converse with a man a mile and a quarter 
distant, both being on the ice in Bowen Harbour. 
The human voice, it is asserted, has been heard ten 
miles off at Gibraltar—we presume, over the water 
of the strait. The whispering gallery at St Paul’s 
is always a mystery to visitors ; a whisper becomes 
distinctly audible at the opposite side of the gallery, 
but not at intermediate positions, The late Sir 
Charles Wheatstone once made a curious obser- 
vation on sound at the Colosseum in the Regent’s 


Park (recently pulled down). Placing himself close - 


to the upper part of the interior wall (a circle 
a hundred and thirty feet in diameter), he found 
that a spoken word was repeated many times; 
that an exclamation appeared like a peal of laugh- 
ter ; and that the tearing of a piece of paper was 
like the pattering of hail. In the cathedral of 
Girgenti, Ricily, a whisper can be heard the whole 
length of the building, if the whisperer places 
himself in the focus of the semicircular apse at 
one end, A story is told that, long ago, a confes- 
sional box was inadvertently placed just at that 
spot ; that the details of a confession were audible 
at another spot near the entrance to the church ; 
and that the authorities were first made acquainted 
with this awkward fact by a ferment arising out of 
one particular confession. 

Single sounds repeated many times, and a 
whole sentence repeated after a second or two, 
are alike mysterious to those who are not con- 
versant with the scientific conditions on which 
they depend. Some recorded echoes are of 
very remarkable character. Those on and near 
the Lakes of Killarney are doubtless familiar to 
many readers of this sheet. At Woodstock Park, 
near Oxford, it used to be said that an echo would 
repeat seventeen syllables by day and twenty by 
night—a statement possibly in need of modern 
verification. An echo on the banks of the Lago 
del Lupo, near Terni, is said to repeat seventeen 
syllables ; while the old topographers of Sussex 
told of an echo of twenty-one syllables in Shipley 
Church. 

Many a mysterious rumbling, a trembling if not 
a booming, has been fairly attributed to distant 
cannonading heard over wide stretches of sea, and 
sometimes of land. Supposing the statements to 
be correct (which, of course, we cannot guarantee), 
many of the recorded examples are notable enough. 
The evening gun at Plymouth has been heard at 
Ilfracombe, sixty miles off. Rather more than 
this is the distance from Holyhead to Kingstown, 
near Dublin, a distance travelled by the audible 
sound of a salute from a fleet of war-ships. Can- 
nonading off the coast of Essex has been heard at 
Cambridge; and off the North Foreland, at London 
—distances of seventy or eighty miles. The booming 
of great guns has been heard from Messina to Syra- 
cuse, from Genoa to Leghorn, from Portsmouth to 
Hereford—distances of ninety to a hundred miles. 
Great explosions of gunpowder, in powder-works 
and in magazines, are said to have been heard at 
distances nearly as great as these. Guns fired at 
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Carlscrona have been heard in Denmark, across 
the whole breadth of Sweden, a hundred and twenty 
miles off. At two or three places on the coast of 
Kent, it is said, the cannonading at Waterloo was 
heard—the distance being very considerably over a 
hundred miles, The terrible firing of the Federals 
and Confederates at the battle of Gettysburg, during 
the American civil war, made itself heard a hundred 
and thirty miles off; and it is even said that gun- 
firing at Stockholm was once heard at a distance of 
a hundred and eighty miles ; and that cannonading 
in the German Ocean was audible at Shrewsbury, 
two hundred miles off. But if for cannonading 
we substitute the mightiest sounds of nature, 
great volcanic eruptions, we leave such distances 
far behind; Sir Stamford Raffles and other reliable 
authorities tell us that the tremendous volcanic 
eruption at Sumbawa Island, in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, was heard nine hundred miles away. 

There is often something very mysterious in 
sounds when we are deceived as to the direction 
whence they come, even when the sounds them- 
selves are of a familiar kind; and if we are 
deceived both as to direction and distance, the 
mystery grows in interest. One of the best examples 
of this was the exhibition known as the Invisible 
Girl, pleasing in itself and scientific in action. 
In the middle of an exhibition-room was a small 
globe of copper or brass, suspended by strings or 
ribbons from a canopy, and in contact with nothing 
but those ribbons, except that four trumpet-mouths 
opened from the four sides of the globe. On 
speaking into one of these mouths, and asking 
questions, a tiny voice answered from the globe 
itself, speaking in three or four languages, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the question, and 
singing at intervals. The globe was only a foot or 
so in diameter ; but so completely did the voice 
seem to come from it, and so delicate and subdued 
was it in tone, that the effect produced upon the 
audience was striking. The mode of producing 
the sounds was scientifically complete. A frame- 
work that surrounded the ball had an air-tube 
along one horizontal bar and down one leg ; when 
a spectator spoke or whispered into one of the 
trumpet-mouths, the sound was echoed by the 
hollow of the globe back into the concealed tube, 
and conveyed into an adjoining apartment, where 
they were heard by a lady-confederate, who whis- 

ered back the answer. We remember the exhi- 
ition, and can vouch for the fact that the voice 
seemed to come from a tiny being located in the 
small globe itself. 

It has been pretty well ascertained, in regard to 
mysterious sounds coming from masses of stone, 
that the sonorous effects admit of a scientific 
explanation. At Solfatara, near Naples, when the 
ground at a certain spot is struck by throwing a 
large stone against it, a peculiar hollow sound is 
distinctly heard. This, it is believed, is due to 
one of three causes: there are large cavities 
beneath, or there are partial echoes in the porous 
stone, or there is a reverberation from the sur- 
rounding hills. Humboldt describes a granitic 
mountain in the Orinoco region as ‘one of those 
from which travellers have heard from time to time, 
towards sunrise, subterranean sounds resembling 
those of an organ. The missionaries call that 
stone loxas de musica. “It is witchcraft,” said 
our young Indian guide. The sound is only heard 


ear close to the surface.’ Humboldt expressed a 
belief that the rock contains a multitude of deep 
and narrow crevices ; that the temperature of the 
crevices is different from that of the open air; 
that a sonorous current slowly issues at sunrise ; 
and that the sound is probably due to this issuing 
current striking against thin films of mica in the 
granite. Near Tor, in Arabia Petra, is a moun- 
tain which gives forth a curious sound. A legend 
is current among the natives to the effect that a 
convent of monks is miraculously preserved under- 
ground; and that the sound is produced by the 
nakous, a long metallic bar suspended horizontally, 
which a priest strikes with a hammer to summon the 
monks to prayers. A Greek is even said to have 
seen the mountain open, and to have descended 
into the subterranean convent, where he found fine 
gardens and delicious water: and in order to give 
proof of this descent, he produced some fragments 
of consecrated bread, which he pretended to have 
brought from the underground convent! Seetzen, 
the first European traveller who visited this spot, 
played sad havoc with this imaginative picture. 
Accompanied by some Greeks and Arabs, he found 
a bare rock of hard sandstone, inscribed with 
Greek, Arabic, and Coptic characters. He came 
to the conclusion, on close examination, that the 
surfaces of two inclined planes of sandstone are 
covered with loose disintegrated sand ; and that 
this sand, in gradually rolling down, produced 
a sound like the swelling and waning tone of a 
humming-top. 

Perhaps the most familiar of mysterious sounds 
are those produced by the ventriloquist ; familiar 
because almost every country fair is visited by one 
or other of these exhibitors ; mysterious, because 
the real source of sound does not correspond with 
the apparent. If lies within the province of the 
anatomist or physiologist to explain how it is that 
some men can speak asif from the stomach instead 
of the throat, and without any perceptible move- 
ment of the lips; but the person who can do this, 
the ventriloquist, may make himself a most bewil- 
dering deceiver of those who listen to him. Our 
power of determining the exact direction whence a 
sound comes is less than we usually imagine. It 
is said that Saville Carey, who could well imitate 
the whistling of the wind, would sometimes amuse 
himself by exercising this art in a public coffee- 
house; some of the guests at once rose to see 
whether the windows were quite closed, while 
others would button up their coats, as if cold. Sir 
David Brewster notices, a ventriloquist of excep- 
tional skill, M. St Gille, who one day entered a 
church where some monks were lamenting the 
death of a brother ; suddenly they heard a voice 
as if from over their heads, bewailing the condi- 
tion of the departed in purgatory, and reproaching 
them for their want of zeal; not suspecting the 
trick, they fell on their faces, and chanted the De 
Profundis. A committee, appointed by the Aca- 
démie des Sciences to report on the phenomena 
of ventriloquism, went with M. St Gille to the 
house of a lady, to whom they announced that 
they had come to investigate a case of aérial 
‘spirits’ somewhere in the neighbourhood. During 
the interview, she heard what she termed ‘ spirit- 
voices’ above her head, underneath the floor, and 
in distant parts of the room; and was with diffi- 
culty convinced that the only spirit present was 
the ventriloquistic voice of M. St Gille. 


ere a person lies down on the rock, with his 
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Brewster tells of another master of this art, Louis 
Brabant, valet de chambre to Francis I., whose suit 
was rejected by the parents of a beautiful and 
well-dowered girl with whom he was in love. He 
called on the mother, after the death of the father, 
again to urge his suit ; and while he was present, 
she heard the voice of her deceased husband, 
expressing remorse for having rejected Louis Bra- 
bant, and conjuring her to give her immediate con- 
sent to the betrothal. Frightened and alarmed, she 
consented. Brabant, deeming it desirable to behave 
liberally in the marriage-arrangements, but having 
not much cash at command, resolved to try whether 
his ventriloquism would be as efficacious with a 
money-lending banker as it had been with the 
widow. Calling on the old usurer at Lyons, he man- 

that the conversation should turn upon the 
subject of demons, spectres, and purgatory. Sud- 
denly was heard the voice of the usurer’s father, 
complaining of the horrible sufferings he was 
enduring in purgatory, and saying that there was 
no way of obtaining alleviation except by the 
usurer advancing money to the visitor for the sake 
of ransoming Christians from the hands of the 
Turks, The usurer was terrified, but too much in 
love with his gold to yield at once. Brabant went 
next day, and resumed the conversation ; when 
shortly were heard the voices of a host of dead 
relations, all telling the same terrible story, and 
all pointing out the only way of obtaining relief. 
The usurer could resist no longer; he placed ten 
thousand crowns in the hands of the unsuspected 
ventriloquist—who of course forgot to pay it over 
for the ransom of Christians either in Turkey or 
anywhere else. When the usurer learned atter- 
wards how he had been duped, he died of vexation. 

Of all producers of so-called mysterious sounds, 
Dr Tyndall’s sensitive or vowel flame is one of 
the most curious. Out of a particular kind of 
gas, with a burner of peculiar construction, the 
learned professor produces a lighted jet of flame 
nearly two feet in height, extremely narrow, and 
so exquisitely sensitive to sounds that it sings, and 
dances up and down, in response to everything 
that is sung or said, with different degrees of sensi- 
bility for different vowel sounds. ‘ The slightest 
tap on a distant anvil reduces its height to seven 
inches. When a bunch of keys is shaken, the flame 
is violently agitated, and emits aloud roar. The 
dropping of a sixpence into a hand already con- 
taining coin, at a distance of twenty yards, knocks 
the flame down. It is not possible to walk across 
the floor without agitating the flame. The creaking 
of boots sets it in violent commotion. The crump- 
ling or tearing of paper, or the rustle of a silk 
dress, does the same. It is startled by the patter 
of a rain-drop. I hold a watch near the flame ; 
nobody hears its ticks ; but you all see their effect 
upon the flame ; at every tick it falls and roars. 
The winding-up of the watch also produces tumult. 
The twittering of a distant sparrow shrieks in the 
flame ; the note of a cricket would do the same. 
A chirrup from a distance of thirty yards causes 
it to fall and roar.’ In reference to the power of 
the flame to respond to poetry, the lecturer said : 
‘The flame selects from the sounds those to which 
it can respond ; it notices some by the slightest 
nod, to others it bows more distinctly, to some its 
obeisance is very profound, while to many sounds 
it turns an entirely deaf ear.’ 


unexplained to the non-scientific listener, he is 
apt, naturally enough, to term that sound mysteri- 
ous; but the element of mystery will disappear 
when he is assured that sounds of every descrip- 
tion are due to natural and unalterable acoustic 
principles. 


AN OLD LOVE-STORY. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART IL. 


Ir would be too tedious to put down on paper 
many of the incidents of Willy’s life and mine at 
this time. Nothing seemed to happen for several 
years after the accident to little Miss Joy and Willy 
in the lane. Our life—now that I look back on it 
through the mists of half a century lying between 
—seems to have been a time of young animal 
happiness—a life of young colts or of dogs. We 
seemed to live on the outside of life, as it were. I 
remember we used to listen to our elders talking 
over politics or the fighting news, as if it did not 
concern us at all. I remember the war-news well, 
because Bill Stubbs was in the habit of coming 
over and sitting in the mill kitchen every Saturday 
evening, to hear the newspaper read to him by 
Uncle Stephen, and to be reproved for his hearty 
cursing of the Duke of York. The old man used 
to stump up and down the floor when some of the 
news was read, As for Uncle Stephen, he always 
used to read the unfavourable news as if it were a 

ck of lies, never giving way to agitation, as old 

ill did. 

Willy was the first to take notice of these matters 
of war and politics, although I was fourteen at the 
time, and he only twelve; but he was always 
quicker than I was, and always met the disagree- 
ableness of arithmetic more cheerfully than I could, 
when he was not excited by old Snuffy Teg. I 
had a sad dull head, and have still, for the matter 
of that ; but I was tough of limb, and could run 
across stubble like a greyhound, and could swim 
against the mill-race, which no other boy in our 
parts could do. But Willy was always pale and 
slender, with a face as sweet to look upon as a 
picture or a flower. The ladies from the Hall 
noticed him more and more, although we were 
forbidden by Uncle Stephen to go near the squire’s 
grounds. But we frequently met parties of the 
gentry about the lanes, and we learned at last to 
stand fire as it were, and left off running away when 
we saw them coming. Miss Joy was always in 
high glee whenever we met, and one day she gave 
us one of her doll’s children, which were carried 
ina basket behind her. She told us to share it 
between us and be very good to it. I carried it 
home carefully, for Willy had rather a contempt 
for it ; and it lies, even now, in a safe place, with 
a scrap of paper to it, on which is written, A Present 
from Joy. The paper is very old and yellow, and 
the doll is no longer young ; but my youth comes 
back to me afresh when I look at it, and to part 
with it would be losing part of my life. 

But there came a time with Willy and me when 
we had our first great trouble ; and our sore hearts 
took in, for the first time in our lives, the great 
fact that cruelty and hardness—so it seemed to us 
—were not only to be found greatly developed in 
boys, but in their elders also. It seemed a great 
blow to us to discover this, and it swept away like 
cobwebs whole chapters of catechism. It was 
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in the year 1800, and when the day came, it 
brought with it the astonishing news, that Willy 
was not only a grandson of Uncle Stephen, but of 
Squire Harding also, and heir to his great 
estate. I well remember hearing all about it 
in the mill parlour, when Willy was called in, 
and I, as usual, went with him, and sat un- 
noticed and forgotten for the time during the inter- 
view between Uncle Stephen and Mr Harding. 
The miller sat by the window, resting his head 
upon his hand, and looking out very sadly, I 
thought, and slightly turned away from Mr Hard- 
ing, who sat at the table with a packet of foreign- 
looking letters near him. They seemed to have 
been sitting in that way for some time ; but when 
we entered, Uncle Stephen spoke to Willy, and 
made him sit on a chair close by him. Mr 
Harding nodded to Willy, and smiled and shook 
hands with him; whilst I seated myself near the 
squire’s dog Sancho, at a little distance off ; for, 
thank goodness, I have always, man and boy, 
known my proper manners in the presence of the 
quality ; although, when Willy became a gentle- 
man, heaven knows, it was hard to bear. 

‘How old are you now, Willy?’ asked Mr 
Harding. 

Willy confessed to thirteen. 

Uncle Stephen sighed, and Willy, who mis- 
understood him, ran to the large Bible to prove 
it, and there stood the entry, in Uncle Stephen’s 
firm bold writing : ‘Wiittam Curnpert BRanp ; 
born at Calais, July 1787.’ The entry immediately 
above was partially obliterated, as if it had been 
scratched out and written in again, It was the 
record of the birth of Uncle Stephen’s daughter, 
Willy’s mother ; and against it was written on the 
edge of the page the words: ‘Dead. God forgive 
me my anger, and her’—— The sentence was 
incomplete. 

Uncle Stephen took the open book upon his 
knee, and drew a pen through the word Brand, 
and wrote Harding instead—the squire looking 
on. Then he closed the book, and clasped it, and 
the hand he laid upon it trembled. I won- 
dered at that, and the unusual paleness of his 
face and his tight lips as he looked at Willy. But 
Uncle Stephen was never a man of words ; and I 
have since known, that in that action of a moment 
he had surrendered the dearest object in life, for 
he cherished Willy as few have a son; more 


than Willy ever knew, for, as I have said, he was. 


a silent man, who seldom gave utterance to the 
~ feeling that belonged to his nature. 
he squire entered into conversation with Willy 

with all the pleasantness of the open-hearted gentle- 
man that he was; and he and Uncle Stephen 
told Willy between them, bit by bit, all that it 
was necessary for him to know of a very sad story. 

I knew it all very well in after-years, when 
Uncle Stephen began to treat me as a man; but at 
that time it had been agreed to make Willy alone 
understand that he was the only son of Mr — 
only son ; and that the time had come when he 
should leave the mill, and live at his own proper 
home at the Hall for the future. 

‘Shall I have a pony, like Miss Joy?’ he said, 
when all had been made clear to him. 

‘That you shall, my boy,’ replied the squire, 
smiling. 

‘Hurrah! Ride about, never go to school any 
more! Good-bye, old Snuffy Tegg!’ he cried, 


capering about the room, for he had quite lost all 
fear of the squire. : 

The squire laughed aloud ; but Uncle Stephen 
looked at Willy very sadly and wistfully yl 
thought, as he sighed again. 

I felt a passing lifting up of the spirits at all this, 
but my heart sank again directly, as I had heard 
them arranging to take Willy away to the Hall to 
live, and I knew that I should scarcely see him 
any more ; and in imagination I saw him riding by 
with Joy, whilst I looked forth at them from the 
dusty grinding-room of the mill, riding past—away 
out of my life for ever. I forgot my good manners 
for a moment, and moaned out aloud before them 
all. Then I rushed out of the room, and awa: 
down the river-side to the meadow, and recon, 
threw myself upon the grass, and cried out my 
heavy grief with hot tears. The cows were mouth- 
ing the grass all around me, and now and then 
they lifted their clumsy, honest heads and stared 
at me ; and now and then I could hear the faint 
tinkling of the sheep-bells on the heathy hills, 
and the familiar noise of the mill, and I began to 
think of the happy times we had had together, 
till my head ae with weary pain. By-and-by, 
I heard Willy’s signal-whistle, and I answered it 
very feebly. He came jumping over the stile and 
down the meadow to me, holding up two large 
silver coins that the squire had given him. He 
gave me one, for we had always shared everything ; 
but he afterwards took it back and gave me the 
other, although they were both alike. Then he 
said how fine it was to be rich; and putting 
his hands in his pockets, he said suddenly : * Hollo, 
Ned, you’ve been blubbering !’ The tears, in spite 
of me, began to shew themselves again ; and Willy 
looked serious, and very soon his under-lip gave 
way. We sat down on the bank of the river and 
sniffed a good deal, both of us looking straight 
down into the water rippling past at our feet. But 
a consoling thought struck me, and I said: ‘ Let 
us go and tell old Bill’ 

Bill uttered a long whistle when we told our 
news; a whistle that would have been shrill in 
most men. But Bill Stubbs had the pipe of a 
mavis, and his whistle, though astonished, was 
sweet. He looked at Willy very kindly, and said 
he hoped he would do honour to the quarter-deck. 
Willy did not seem to trouble his mind much 
about that. His thoughts at that time, I think, ran 
chiefly on ponies, Indeed, after a time, he took 
everything that happened to him in a matter-of- 
course sort of way which greatly surprised me, 
it was so little like what I expected of him. 

Willy was recognised by all the squire’s family 
and friends, and before long was sent to a public 
school in the south ; and when I think of the 
time when he left the old mill and Uncle Stephen 
so easily, I feel a heavy weight on my heart to this 
hour, so deep was the impression it made on me. 

Thad resolved to be a miller like Uncle Stephen ; 
but the glory of it was gone. A shadow seemed 
to have fallen upon the dear old mill, and I could 
see nothing beyond but dullness. Willy told me 
he was precious sorry to go and leave me behind, 
and advised me not to be in the dumps about it. 
‘Here are lots of things I shall not want any 
more,’ he said. He also gave me his little brown 
terrier, Tuck, to keep for him, and cried over it, 
for his heart was good, although he did not seem 
to know it himself. 
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Uncle Stephen, I remember, scarcely spoke to 
any one at that time. He went about and did as 
he had been used to do, but I could see the deep 
sadness in his eyes. 


I saw very little of Joy Harding for the next 
four or five years, or of Willy either, for I had 
become a miller, and my business was to grind 
corn, and not to hanker after the footsteps of the 
quality. 

Willy became a gentleman with the greatest 
ease, and I was prepared to find him proud and 
haughty when he came home from school the first 
time ; but he was not. He came to the mill several 
times, and brought Joy with him. He looked 
very grand in his new clothes, which fitted him 
without shewing creases to hold the dust, as mine 
did. He gave Joe Blake a guinea, which Joe hid 
away among the rafters of the granary, but after- 
wards begged Uncle Stephen to keep for him, as 
it made him uneasy at nights, and caused him to 
visit it with a lanthorn. 

Joe Blake said Joy was an angel from the sky, 
and, to this day, I think Joe Blake never said a truer 
thing than that. Joe was troubled in his mind 
about it that day, for he thought it might be im- 

ossible that such as he should be allowed to sit 
own in the kingdom of heaven with the like of 
Joy Harding. But George Hawkes, our other man, 
who was a Methodist, laughed at this simplicity of 
Joe, and said that all would be equal there. Joe 
called him a downright fool to talk so, and asked 
him how many more there were like him in the 
ish of Tadcaster, where he was brought up, and if 
k-learning and manners, which belonged to the 
gentry, were to count for nothing. Indeed, there 
was almost a quarrel between the two, when I 
interfered, and told them that it was presumption 
of them to settle matters beyond their understand- 
ing, and that these things were only to be explained 
by the clergy. This satisfied Joe, but not George. 

As time went on, Willy became more and more 
of a young gentleman, until Joe Blake and I got 
into the habit of saying ‘Sir’ to him so naturally, 
that Willy did not seem to notice it a bit. He 
did not come so often to the mill; but when he 
did come, Joe and I were as pleased as if the prince 
of all the realm had looked in upon us to sit upon 
a sack of grain, and tell us of his goings-on among 
great people. We heard many things that aston- 
ished us greatly. Uncle Stephen was never much 
in the way at these times, but he always seemed 
pleased to hear that Willy had been to see us. 

Joy, after she got to know Uncle Stephen, came 
often by herself to the mill to talk with him; 
indeed, she became a constant visitor ; and I could 
see he had a high regard for her. We all treated 
her as a fairy princess, and whoever amongst us 
held her pony was happy. I astonished Joe Blake 
one day by kneeling down upon one knee in the 
mud, and asking her to place her foot upon the 
other, to help her to mount. Willy was with her 
that day, standing by and sucking the ivory head 
of a new riding-whip. He said it was quite right, 
and a well-mannered of me, and laughed at his 
cousin for declining, and offering me her hand 
instead. Iwas in a fog of delight all the rest of 
that day, and my cheek, which her long fair hair 
had just touched as she mounted the pony, tingled 
and burned even all through the night, in my 
dreams. We all thought what a fine pair they 


would make as they rode off together; and as 
Joy waved her hand to us at the corner of the 
lane, Joe Blake came very near breaking his neck 
from the high door of the grinding-room. 

I saw Miss Joy Harding continually after this, 
and talked to her chiefly about Uncle Stephen and 
Willy. She liked especially to hear about the 
miller, and her lovely bright blue eyes used to 
soften wonderfully with sympathy as I told her 
how good he was. One day she confided to me 
that she meant to make her grandfather at the 
Hall and Uncle Stephen bosom-friends before 
long, as they ought to be, so good as they both 
were ; and she said she wanted me to assist her. I 
told her I would, and that I would throw myself 
over the great water-wheel, to please her. She 
laughed, and I remembered afterwards that she 
blushed also. Then she said we could talk about 
it another day, and cantered away on her pony. 
But when I came to think of it, I could not see 
any way by which I could help her in the matter, 
unless there should be any carrying to do or wrest- 
ling, for I was by that time a full-grown man, and 
thought twenty-stone bags of grain were feather- 
weights. But my brain had not improved with 
my body, and I found myself forgetting much of 
my school-learning, remembering best of all the 
untold weltings I had achieved from old Snuffy 
Tego’s cane. 

hen I saw Joy again, I begged her to ask 
Willy also to assist her in her ey for he was 
clever and related by blood to both of them. She 
made no reply at once ; but after some hesitation, 
she said she had asked him, and he had only 
laughed and said things were all very well as they 
were. ‘He is so indifferent,’ she said, half-crying, 
‘and doesn’t care, except about dogs and horses, 
He says all the poor people in the village are as 
bad as can be, and very mean and greedy; and 
that when he is squire, he will make them look 
two ways for Sunday.—What does he mean by 
“two ways for Sunday?”’ she asked, looking , 
anxiously up in my face. 

I confessed I didn’t know the meaning of it, but 
that it was one of the sayings of old Bill Stubbs; 
and I assured her that Willy did not mean any- 
thing wrong. 

Then she wanted to know who Bill Stubbs was, 
and how he happened to make use of such a 
curious saying. 

I told her I did not know how Bill had invented 
the phrase, except that it was natural for him to 
say queer things. Then I told her all about Bill, 
and what a hearty old fellow he was—his wonderful 
gift of story-telling, and the good songs that he 
sang; and how, above all, he whistled so purely, 
that the thrushes in Deeping Wood could not 
equal him for mellowness. 

‘Does he go to church?’ she asked. 

I was obliged to confess that he did not, on 
account of an invincible dislike of our good parson, 
Mr Moosey, who had offended him by objecting 
to his whistling by the river-side of a Sunday 
evening. 

She was distressed at this ; but after thinkin 
a moment, she said, with one of her bright, blesse 
looks, that she would try to make them friends. 
‘Mr Moosey is a good man,’ she said, ‘and I am 
sure he will look after Sailor William, and make 
him good as well as mellow, for grandpa says he 
looks well after his tithes,’ 
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Then I told her of Bill’s Saturday afternoon 
visits to the mill, and how hard it was now for him 
to get there, as he was growing old and stiff. 

She said she would come too ; and so she did, the 
very next Saturday ; and Uncle Stephen introduced 
our old friend to her, and said he was one of 
Admiral Duncan’s men. The old sailor rose from 
his seat, and made his best manners to her, and 
she shook hands with him ; but I could see that 
she was unprepared for the wooden leg, which I 
had omitted to mention. 

I was disappointed in Bill that day, for his wits 
seemed to have left him, poor fellow. I expected 
him to have been full of anecdote and music, but 
he had neither within reach, only an uncomfort- 
able look on his jolly face. I was quite vexed 
with him, until Uncle Stephen drew him out, as 
indeed he always could, when no one else could, 
and helped him to feel at home with Miss Joy, who 
set herself to win his heart, and won it, as she did 
the hearts of all who knew her. He told some of 
his yarns, but left out all the best bits that used to 
amuse us so much, But Joy was delighted ; and 
Uncle Stephen said he did very well ; and the tears 
came to all our eyes when old Bill sang the Young 
Midshipman’s Grave. 

Joy asked him if his parents were broken-hearted 
when he ran away to sea. 

‘Bless you, no, miss,’ he said ; ‘they was jolly 
glad to get rid of me.’ 

‘But Bill never was a bad boy,’ said Uncle 
Stephen, with a twinkle in his gray eyes. 

Joy told us that day, before she left, that Willy 
had got a commission in a marching regiment ; 
and this news made Uncle Stephen start, for I 
found out afterwards that he had not been con- 
sulted in the matter, and that he had, besides, a 
great dislike to officers. Indeed, he told me the full 
story of his great grief a few days after that. How 
that Willy’s father, the squire’s son, was an officer, 
and had run away with Uncle Stephen’s only 
daughter, who was the pride of all the country 
round; and that her mother’s heart had been 
broken by the dreadful affair ; and that when his 
daughter died some time afterwards in France, 

oor Uncle Stephen was almost insane, and would 
aed taken his own life, but that my father pre- 
vented him, and stood by him in his sore need, 
comforting him and nursing him through a severe 
illness ; and that, when he became almost well, the 
boy Willy was placed in his arms, a small, delicate 
infant, ology een brought away from the scape- 
grace father by no less a man than Mr Harding, 
who had quarrelled with his son for the disgrace he 
had wrought. But it afterwards copnee’ that but 
for the old squire’s violence at the interview he 
had with his son at Calais, the real truth would 
have been told, instead of being brought to light 
thirteen years after, when the — ied abroad, 
and left bis papers sealed and addressed to the old 
squire; one of which was the official record of the 
marriage between the parents, a few hours before 
Willy was born. 


By what fate it was that, at that time, and 
all through a long delicious summer, I met Jo 
Harding so often without intending it, and how it 
was that my heart thrilled so at her presence, I 
knew not then. In the lanes, with a word or two 
exchanged, generally about Willy. At church, 
when she came down the aisle past our pew 


with the squire. I read the Voyages of Captain 
Cook; but I never found much assistance in 
them. Still I persevered, and learned at last 
to like study of an evening, after the business of 
the mill was over. I told Joy of it, and she said 
it became me well; although it was not then, but 
long after, that I found she also read Cook’s Voyages, 
on hearing from me of that wonderful book. But 
the more I read, the more I began to see the 
enormous deal I had still to find out in the world ; 
and the hill of Knowledge seemed to grow greater 
the more I strove to gain a little footway up it. 

I had not seen Joy for a year or more, as she had 
been up in London so long that it seemed to me as 
if Time and Space had made a bond to shut me 
out from the sight of her for ever and aye. But 
one day I met Willy and her in the lane, quite 
unexpectedly, and, as my whiskers had grown, 
they scarcely knew me. I passed with a respectful 
salute, when Joy cried out: ‘ Why, it is Edward 
Thane!’ and I could not help going up to her. 

Willy greeted me also, but his greeting was not 
kindly, and seemed, to me, not from the heart. I 
was pained by it, and sorely —i for surely, 
thought I, I am sti!l Edward Thane, I remember 
he looked like a prince, with fine rings on his 
fingers, and chains at his breast. I admired him 
greatly, in spite of my disappointment, and thought 
how worthy he was to hold his own with the best 
in the land, and even to be the husband of Joy 
Harding. Indeed, it was a common report that 
they were to be married in a year, so that the 
estates might be kept together. 


I can scarcely bring myself to write down the 
tale of my life—the events that befell just after 
this time—even now, after so many sad years have 
gone, And yet, whenever I set myself to do a 
thing, I have no rest till it is done. I fear I was 
greatly to blame in what happened, although 
Willy generously blamed himself. It was in the 
hunting-time, when Willy was at home on furlough, 
that I met him one cold, damp night in the great 
drive that leads up to the Hal e was riding in 
late from a day’s hunting, and very tired he looked, 
poor fellow! I had been wandering about the 
squire’s grounds, as I.often did at that time. In 
aaeee direction I walked, somehow or other 
my steps were led at last to the shrubberies ; and 
very often I stood there under the stars for hours, 
watching the lights of the Hall, as if the place had 
charmed me out of all propriety. Very well now 
do I know the charm that drew me there, for the 
magic influence was at work even then, that sancti- 
fied my after-life with a blessing beyond estimate 
and beyond price. But, in my ignorance, I dreamed 
away the time, and never knew at all of my pre- 
sumption, nor of anything wrong in wandering 
about the place. But on the night I speak of I was 
rudely wakened from the dream, and the waking 
was cruel. As I said, 1 met Willy coming on horse- 
back at a walk up the broad avenue. He stopped 
when he saw me, and we recognised each other, 
and I felt the pleasure I always had in his com- 

any, although of late there had been estrangement 
tween us. I would have greeted him warmly, 
but with respect, as was proper to a greeting be- 
tween the squire’s son and me; but the words he 
spoke were so uncalled for, and the tones of them 
so strange and cold, that my respectful greeting 


faltered on my lips. 
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€ What do you do here, Edward Thane ?’ he said. 

I had no reply to this. I was unprepared for it. 
I stood still, and stared at him in amazement ; 
and then I asked him what he meant by thus 
accosting me, for it seemed to me as the utterance 
of a man rather than that of a sane person. 

*You know well what I mean,’ he replied, with 
an oath. ‘Why do you come here sneaking at 
nights? Do you think my cousin cares for such 
as you?’ 

‘Your cousin!’ I said, in wonder; and even 
then I could not grasp his meaning, and did not 
think of Joy. 

*Yes, my cousin!’ he exclaimed, excitedly. 
‘Do you think I have not watched your scheming 
and blackguardly attempts to gain her affections ?’ 

I felt the hot blood at last in my face, and my 
inmost soul was sick with shame and anger at the 
insult ; and in the midst of it all, a terrible gush 
of pain from the heart seemed to choke me. It 
was more than I could bear; and I answered hotly, 
forgetful of everything—even of the regard I 
bore him—TI gave him the lie; and the sound 
of my voice seemed so unnatural when I said 
it, that I was appalled by it. He swore at 
me and struck at me in the darkness, and his 
whip fell heavily upon my face. Then I knew 
not well what I did, for I was beside myself 
with rage. His horse seemed to start and rear ; 
there was a scuffle, and when the madness of the 
moment left me I was standing over him in the 
roadway, and he lay bleeding and senseless on the 
ground, The horse in the meantime galloped off, 
and very soon a noise of voices and the tramp of 
men coming with lights aroused me from my 
horror. They came and bore him up to the Hall, 
and I followed behind them, stupefied and over- 
come with deepest anguish at the deed I had done 
upon him of all others. The grooms had no 
thought but that he had been thrown ; and indeed, 
nobody questioned me in the matter, for they were 
all too intent on restoring him to life again. 

I hung about the Hall until I -heard that he was 
in no danger, but only stunned by the fall, and it 
made my heavy heart a little lighter. But the 
other awful thought came in the place of the 
intense anxiety, and it was even worse to bear. I 
saw at last the fool’s garden of pleasure in which I 
had been straying. I knew that I loved Joy Hard- 
ing, so that it would be death to me to pluck her 
dear image out of my heart, and a burning sense 
of hopelessness seemed to wither the strong life 
within me. I wandered about the fields and woods 
like one demented, and moaned out my grief and 
a and at last I sank down upon my knees 
under the open sky, and my sorrow went forth 
from my lips in many wandering and passionate 
words. I went home with a set resolve, that, 
regardless of everything, I determined to carry out. 
I went up to my bedroom and wrote out a letter 
to Uncle Stephen, telling him all that had occurred 
between Willy and me, except the blow he had 
struck me. I told him I had forgotten myself in 
my wicked anger, and that there had been a bitter 
quarrel between us. Also, I told him the cause 
of it, and how true it was that, unknown to myself, 
I had for long entertained a desperate passion for 
Miss Joy Harding; so much so, that I could 
not bear to stay near the place any longer after I 
knew the painful secrets of my own erring heart. 
So I bade him farewell, and entreated God to bless 


him for all his goodness to me. This I wrote with 
tears, for it gave me a sharp pang to think that I 
might never look on his kindly old face any more 
in the world, After I had finished this letter, I 
did not hesitate a moment, but left the house, and 
before daybreak I was miles away. 

In a town some thirty miles off there was a 
sort of fair going on, and I walked about the 
narrow streets and crowded market-place with a 
feeling of fearful loneliness creeping over me. I 
stood to listen to a man making a shabby speech, 
at which the countrymen and girls were laughing 
and applauding. 1 brooded over the thought 
in my wretched half-insanity, and I took a sort 
of feverish pleasure in my most pitiable weak- 
ness and foolish despair. I nursed a new feeling 
of selfish pride and disbelief in all goodness 
and truth. All that was really bad in me seemed 
to come uppermost, and I made the most of 
it; the devil helping me to welcome the evil 
thoughts that took possession of me, even whilst 
they made me shudder in entertaining them, I 
was in this unhappy frame of mind on the day 
of the fair, and, of course, a recruiting sergeant was 
one of the first to notice it. I made up my mind 
that I would enlist and go to the wars, and if pos- 
sible get shot in a forlorn-hope. I took the oath 
before a magistrate, and the sergeant wished me 
to drink with him, and told me I should soon be 
an officer like him. I thought him very kind, but 
I had no heart to make merry; although the 
sergeant’s demeanour, I must say, was the reverse 
of merry after he had conducted the others and 
myself to the quarters of the regiment ; for he then 
became as haughty as any general could be. 

I was not long with my future comrades before 
I found that I disliked most of them, and I 
wondered very much where all the glory came 
from that we were told so much about in the 
newspapers. Hardly one of them but would have 
been despised in our village. But I had chosen 
my lot, and I determined to abide by it, although 
many a weary fit I had at first, for 1 was slow at 
drill, and the drill-sergeant seemed to be a master 
in the shape of a loud-voiced blasphemous man, 


TRAIN-SIGNALLING BY TELEGRAPH. 


Tue deep and wide-spread interest excited by the 
frightful catastrophe on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway at Abbot’s Ripton, and the 
statements which have subsequently been made 
at the inquest and Board of Trade inquiry into 
the matter, have induced the writer to believe 
that some details as to the methods of signalling 
trains by telegraph would be well received by 
the public. In these days of rapid railway tra- 
velling, everybody, with but few exceptions, 
entertains a tolerably plain conviction that the 
progress of each train is recorded by means of 
the telegraph, but—as a matter, almost of course 
—there are very few persons indeed who have 
any acquaintance with the details attendant upon 
the process. It is, perhaps, only when the nation 
is thrilled to its very core by some fearful 
accident, that public interest is awakened in the 
matter. At other times, people are fully content 
to travel as fast as steam can hurl them along, and 
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grumble most inconsiderately if but the slightest 
delay hinders their arrival at the specified time. 

On every line of railway in this country the 
telegraph wires ‘run’ alongside the rails, and are 
with almost equal universality utilised by the rail- 
way companies. All these companies are in the 
habit of exchanging telegrams with each other in 
an almost incessant manner. A passenger has left 
his portmanteau, we will suppose, on the platform 
of King’s Cross station in the hurry of catching the 
North express, and he does not find out his loss 
until he has to change into a branch-line train at, say, 
York. He complains there to the station-master, 
and mildly insinuates that the missing article was 
left behind owing to the negligence of the London 
officials. Straightway the telegraph is set to work ; 
the message goes to London on the railway wires 
—not on those belonging to the post-office—with 
the prefix D.B. ; and under ordinary circumstances, 
the portmanteau arrives by the next train after the 
receipt of the telegram in London. Then, again, 
trucks of goods go wrong; they get astray at junc- 
tions, owing to the carelessness or other fault of 
the shunters, and have to be ‘wired’ after in hot 
haste—especially if the goods they contain are of a 
‘perishable’ nature. These inquiry telegrams, in 
important instances, are frequently sent to scores 
of stations, and are often altogether futile. Some- 
times the missing wagons may be hidden amongst 
hundreds of others, and cannot be ‘ traced, owing 
to the erroneous ‘ taking’ of their numbers by the 
number-takers, who are perpetually on duty at 
every junction and at all the principal stations on 
every line of railway. 

Let us, however, trace the progress of any one 
assenger-train, say from London to Manchester. 
‘ake the case of the fast express which leaves King’s 

Cross for Sheffield, Manchester, Huddersfield, and 
Liverpool, at five o’clock every afternoon, Sundays 
included. This train stops first at Peterborough, 
after a long run of seventy-six miles, for which one 
hour and thirty-five minutes are allowed onthe time- 
bills. It ‘slows.’ in passing through several import- 
ant stations and junctions, such as Hitchin, Welwyn, 
or Huntingdon ; but when on the clear ‘road’ 
between stations, it averages fifty miles per hour. 
As soon as it has steamed clear of King’s Cross plat- 
form, an inspector reports the exact time at which 
it has departed, to the telegraph office, where a book 
is kept for the sole and special purpose of enter- 
ing these train telegrams. Every arriving train is 
entered 7 the telegraph clerks, and each departing 
one by the inspector, with a subsequent memor- 
andum by the telegraphist, to intimate that it has 
been duly signalled. Every train, it should be 
stated, has its proper distinguishing number. 

The train, then, has started, and has been dul 
and promptly reported in the manner just indicated. 
The telegraph clerk, supposing there to be no mes- 
sage in course of transmission on the circuit, at once 
—or if there be telegraphing in progress, waits two 
minutes, and then aes in with the not-to-be-dis- 
regarded signal of M.T. (which means Train Message, 
the initials being reversed)—‘calls up’ Hatfiel ; 
Welwyn, Hitchin, Huntingdon, and Peterborough 
in succession, and informs them that number so- 
and-so down express left at such atime. At each 
of these stations the fact is promptly recorded, as 
there are anxious station-masters, inspectors, and 
drivers of goods-trains eager to know ‘how the 


expresses are running, in order that they may 
regulate their own course of conduct, and get as far 
on their journeys—in the cases of the goods-trains 
—as is consistent with safety. As soon as Peter- 
borough has received the signal from Hitchin that 
the express—the progress of which we are now 
following—has passed that station, the signal is 
sent northwards from Peterborough to New Eng- 
land (where there is a network of rails, and always 
a waiting host of goods and mineral trains), 
Essendine (the junction for Stamford), Grantham 
(for Nottingham, Lincoln, &c.), and Retford. 

In the meantime, after the express has 
Hitchin, the stations each send telegrams forward to 
their next neighbours, but none further than Peter- 
borough. When the express leaves that busy rail- 
way centre, say at 6.40, the signals are again sent 
thence to the places already named, which are 
north of Peterborough ; and a similar process is gone 
through at Grantham and Newark. As soon as Ret- 
ford receives the signal giving information as to 
the time the train passed Newark, the clerk gives 
Sheffield an intimation of the fact. Again, when 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line is 
entered upon at Retford, the signals are forwarded 
to Worksop, Kiveton Park, Woodhouse Junction, 
and Sheffield. The stations intermediate between 
Retford and Sheffield merely have the fact made 
known to them for the respective guidance of each ; 
but as soon as the clerk at Sheffield knows the 
time given by the Retford signals, he is to forward 
it to Penistone (junction for Huddersfield, and 
where the Liverpool portion is generally detached), 
Godley Junction (where the Liverpool changes used 
to be generally made), Guide Bridge, and Man- 
chester. When Sheffield is reached, and departed 
from, these stations are again informed of the exact 
time of departure; as also are Oughty Bridge, 
Wortley, and Dunford Bridge, which are small 
roadside stations, ; 

Thus far we have traced the progress of our 
train broadly and in a sketchy sort of manner ; 
but we must not lose sight of the far more import- 
ant fact, that along the whole system of the Great 
Northern line which has been thus dealt with, the 
block-system has been more silently at work— 
silently, but far more surely, and safely than what 
is technically known as the ‘speaking’ signalling. 
In order to explain this, there is no necessity for 
going over the whole length, seeing that the line 
is ‘cut up’ into sections of some two miles each, at 
both ends of which there are either ordinary 
stations, or—as at Abbot's Ripton—mere specially 
erected block-signalling boxes. The chief and 
guiding principle of the block-system is that, under 
no possible circumstance, or combination of cir- 
cumstances, shall two trains proceeding in the 
same direction be on one section of the railway at 
the same time. In order to effect this, telegraphing 
is necessary ; but it is, for many reasons, of the 
most simple kind. The instruments at either end 
are provided with one needle only. When it is 
upright and at rest, the line is ‘blocked’ to any 
succeeding train ; but when the handle actuating 
the needle is held or ‘ pegged’ over, the way is 
clear. The ‘pegging’ is literally effected by 
placing a peg of wood in a hole, so as to hold over 
the handle and needle in such a way as shall leave 
the signalman’s hands at liberty to attend to the 
levers which control the signals outside. 

Let us, by way of illustration, take the case of 
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the particular express train the fortunes of which 
we have been following. The signals of box A are 
at danger, or, technically speaking, ‘against’ the 
train, owing to box B not having made known that 
a goods-train has passed his position. Until the 
goods-train does so, the line is ‘blocked, and our 
express must be held in check. As soon as the 
section is made ‘Line clear’ by the signalman at 
box B, the man at box A lowers his danger warn- 
ing, the express engine-driver ceases to whistle, 
and again ‘urges on his wild career. Every one 
of these stoppages is recorded on the ‘report sheet’ 
of the driver and head guard of the express, and 
also by the block signalman ; so that when the time 
for explanation shall come, which it surely will, in 
the severe routine of the system—the last-named 
may shew why he stopped the passenger train. 
How excellent, then, and almost perfect, under all 
ordinary circumstances, must be the system which 
permits of a constant stream of traffic being con- 
ducted without any stoppage at all! For weeks 
together the fast trains keep precisely to their 
appointed times throughout their journeys. Even 
goods-trains get through without delay—an instance 
in point being mentioned to the writer on the day 
after the Abbot’s Ripton collision, by the guard of 
an express goods-train which runs nightly from 
Manchester to London. This man said that for 
weeks together he had run all the journey without 
being called upon to record a single stoppage on 
his report sheet. 
We will suppose, however, that an accident 
does happen—that this apparently simple machin- 
does get out of gear—and such instances 
unfortunately occur with but too great frequency. 
As soon as the accident is ascertained, messages 
are at once written out with the prefix S.P. 
(meaning ‘Special,’ Pressing)—which on most 
lines is used to denote extreme urgency—for 
assistance. The nearest stations on both sides are 
informed ; a telegram is sent to the district in- 
spector, to the superintendent of the line, and the 
nearest ‘break-down’ depét. In extraordinary cases, 
too, the general manager and secretary are simi- 
larly informed. Alas! however, even the prefix 
8.P. is not always omnipotent. Messages with this 
prefix are supposed by the rules of the railway 
telegraph service to take precedence over all 
besides, and other messages which are in course of 
transmission may be interrupted for them. Some- 
times, however, the telegraph clerks or signalmen, 
as the case may be, turn stupid. ‘Wolf,’ they 
know, has often been cried when he did not 
actually exist. The prefix has, in short, lost 
much of its significance by being made use of in 
order to secure the despatch of ordinary but long- 
delayed messages. So, in spite of the warning let- 
ters, they will not give way. They jerk the needles 
about in a higgledy-piggledy sort of fashion, or 
they sullenly peg over the needles so as to pre- 
vent the transmission of any signal whatever. 
This is called ‘fighting.’ Something of the sort 
was mentioned as having occurred in connection 
with the Abbot’s Ripton disaster. The ‘fighting’ 
is generally soon over ; but sometimes all the per- 
sons concerned become angry, refuse to concede a 
point, and fight for hours. They all know how 
greatly they are erring, and that some one or other 
—probably all—will be ‘reported’ and fined, or, it 
may be, dismissed ; yet they will not give way a 
hair’s-breadth. It is, in fact, an exhibition of 


telegraphic temper, just as plainly manifest to all 
those concerned as though they were all wrangling 
together in one room. They even, in some 
instances, make rude remarks or swear at each 
other in this manner. Not unfrequently, the 
clerk or signalman at some intermediate place, 
however, takes no part in the dispute, but merely 
looks on. In this way, if he is disputatious, yet 
cautious, he may prove an avenging Nemesis, and 
may be the means of procuring the punishment 
of all the actual disputants. In the case of an 
accident involving injury to passengers, this ‘ fight- 
ing’ delay may entail the most serious conse- 
quences, and may even cause loss of life, by delay- 
ing the arrival of proper surgical or other assistance, 

We thus see how vital a part is played in the 
ordinary daily train services of the country by the 
puny telegraph wires, and how terrible the results 
may be, as was instanced in the Abbot’s Rip- 
ton disaster, in case of their failure. Snow-storms 
are probably the worst causes of telegraphic 
break-downs experienced in Great Britain ; but 
very wet weather or violent thunder-storms often 
conduce to the same effect. The lightning some- 
times fuses the delicate wires of the coils in the 
telegraph instruments into one dumb mass, or for 
a time demagnetises the needles (causing all the 
currents to operate in directions exactly opposite 
to those required to be indicated); the wet con- 
ducts the fickle electricity from one wire to 
another, so causing what is called ‘ contact,’ which 
results in an indistinguishable jumbling up of the 
signals, Snow, however, acts mechanically, and 
by its sheer weight breaks down the wires, On 
the morning after the Abbot’s Ripton collision, 
the writer saw miles of wires, as well as the posts 
in many places, borne down to the, ground, the 
snow having frozen on the wires as thick as one’s 
arm. This was indeed a ruinous downfall; and 
only those who saw the terrible débris of the up 
Flying Scotchman and the down Northern express 
piled up in chaotic heaps, can properly appreciate 
the full consequence of what havoc may be wrought 
in a few hours even by so innocent-looking a 
substance as snow. 


THE PRIMROSE 


The following sonnet was written by John Clare, a 
‘Northamptonshire Poet’ of the last century. His 
powers of description and generous sentiment exalted 
the reputation of Clare, and stamped him as a true 
poet. 

Welcome, pale primrose ! starting up between 

Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 

*Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green ; 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground ! 

How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 

Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm side ! 

And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found, 

The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight : 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song, 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ; 
O’erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning spring. 
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